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NORTH AMERICA 

Zuni Kin and Clan. A. L. Kroeber. (Anthropological Papers of the 

American Museum of Natural History, vol. xviii, pt. II, pp. 39-204, 

3 text figures and 9 maps.) New York, 1917. 

This paper opens a new chapter in the scientific study of American 
Indian society, and constitutes a first installment toward the filling of 
a long-felt need. With few exceptions previous discussions of the 
social constitutions of Indian tribes have merely recorded the existence 
of such and such social features, the number and names of clans, the 
terms of relationship, the number and names of fraternities, and so on. 
Here at last we have a quantitative study of these features, a consistent 
endeavor to place the exact significance of each element in the lives of 
the collective body. It is true that numerous elaborate studies of the 
rituals and secret societies have been published but these have usually 
been given from the native point of view, the place which they occupy 
in theory, not that which they occupy in fact. Thus in many cases we 
have, not a statement of what the social and ceremonial organization 
of the tribe is, but of what it ought to be, a condition perhaps never 
attained. Of course the theoretical view is a valuable one if it is cor- 
rectly represented but our understanding of the entire organism of the 
tribe can never be complete until we can compare it with its actual 
expression in the lives of the people. 

Take clans for instance. Many field workers have been content 
with a mere enumeration of the number of clans, perhaps distinguishing 
only those known to be extinct. Sometimes the part played by these 
in the ceremonies is added, but usually this is rather from the point of 
view of the ceremony than from that of the clan. The quantitative 
method considers much more than this. It determines, not merely the 
numbers and names, but the relacive strength in individuals, the geo- 
graphical distribution, relative ceremonial value, and so on. For in- 
stance, how illuminating it would be if we had a complete gentile census 
of the Chippewa Indians, band by band, so that we could form a mental 
map containing this data! Such mapping is similar to that made 
familiar by the investigations of population now so popular among social 
workers, though the social worker's mind is rather on the future and 
the ethnologist's on the past. 

Professor Kroeber's paper is essentially a social analysis of the kind 
indicated. Although embodying mainly a record of facts it nevertheless 
expresses by its very arrangement a theory — or perhaps I should rather 
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say view — to which its author has been led by his own investigation. 
This view is well summarized in his introduction and indeed in the 
opening sentences, 

The foundation of Zuiii society is the family. Life centers about the house. 
The clan is above all a ceremonial institution. 

And what follows is simply an elaboration of these statements. In 
contravention of those speculators who postulate the abnormal as a 
precursor of the normal, and hang upon the seemingly unusual elements 
of aboriginal life, such as the clan and moiety, a fantastic psychology, 
Professor Kroeber shows us a mental attitude toward family, friends, 
and neighbors, recognizable as human, one which we can understand. 
He says: 

With the view that the present state of Zuni society is an altered one, and 
that it was preceded by a condition of the predominance of clan over family, 
it is . . . vain to quarrel. If any one finds it more profitable to demonstrate 
that such and such must have been the practices of this or that or all nations at 
some time before we have cognizance of them, rather than to understand and 
weigh in just balance their manners within the historic period, that satisfaction 
cannot be denied him: provided he does not proclaim or assume that the rearing 
of such hypothetical dogmas is the justifying purpose, or the ultimate goal, of 
ethnology and history. Yet, it is also justifiable that those not infected with 
such theories should exact much and specific evidence before inclining any favor 
to the view that the fundamental organization of the society of the Zuni and 
similarly constituted peoples was once on a clan basis. 

In accordance with his conclusion as to the fundamental nature of 
kinship he deals with this first, giving a detailed account, illustrated by 
an actual genealogy, of the various terms of relationship. This is fol- 
lowed by a short section on "The House and Marriage", which accen- 
tuates feminine ownership of the house as the central point of the Zuni 
matriarchate, but at the same time calls attention to the fact that in 
consequence of this, 

the position of woman is not materially different from that which she occupies 
in nations of non-matriarchal institutions, 

and finally, — evidently in answer to those theorizers who associate a 
clan organization with group marriage, — he emphasizes the essentially 
monogamous character of Zufii marriages. 

The third, and by far the longest section deals with clans, which 
Professor Kroeber examines from every possible point of view, their 
number and names, connection with marriage regulations, association 
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into phratries and so forth, subdivisions, size, internal government, 
religious and governmental functions, together with a general estimate 
of the entire Pueblo clan system. In the last section is a description of 
the present condition of Zuni town as illustrated by an excellent map 
from a survey made for the author in 1915 by Mr. Mark Bushman of 
Gallup. The changes undergone by the structures generally and the 
religious structures in particular are here discussed and finally there is 
an examination into the location of the town of Hallonawa which is 
mentioned in early Spanish narratives; this Professor Kroeber concludes 
to have been, not the place now so called on the south side of the river, 
but at or near where Zuni is today. 

Too much praise can hardly be given to the idea embodied in this 
work or to the general method in which it has been executed. Doubtless 
students better acquainted with the Pueblo region than the reviewer 
would find details to criticize, but as a whole we have a solid and im- 
portant contribution to the study of aboriginal Indian society. 

In one particular, however, it appears to the reviewer that some 
injustice has been committed by Professor Kroeber, namely in his 
treatment of the evolution of the Hopi state as presented by Dr. Fewkes. 
It is true that a common source of danger is the tendency to assume from 
native tradition or native custom in the present a past social condition 
which is purely hypothetical; still it is going quite too far to conclude 
that such data can give absolutely no valuable hints as to past conditions. 
If ethnology is of no assistance in the reconstruction of past conditions, 
it is reduced to the level of a description of more or less curious and 
amusing phenomena, or else to a study of social psychology. I proceed 
to a discussion of this point. 

In the first place Professor Kroeber attributes to Dr. Fewkes the 
theory that each Hopi clan is descended from a former village com- 
munity, with which incidentally what later became the clan ritual 
was associated as a community ritual (p. 142). What Dr. Fewkes 
actually does claim on the basis of native tradition and other evidence, 
is that the Hopi grew up as the result of a union of different groups of 
clans, the three most important of which came from the north, south, 
and east respectively. Secondly, Professor Kroeber's critical comparison 
of Pueblo clans has shown him that practically the same system of clans 
is found throughout all of Pueblodom, which he thinks would not have 
been the case had certain clans come to Hopi from one quarter and 
certain from another. If this similarity in number and names of clans, 
agreeing with well-known similarities in culture, were accompanied by a 
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similarity in language, Professor Kroeber's argument would be decidedly 
strong. But if the immigration of a set of clans from the Paiute country 
be disproved by the fact that the same clans are found on the Rio Grande, 
how does Professor Kroeber account for the fact that Hopi is plainly a 
Shoshonean dialect, and that the remainder of the Pueblo Indians are 
divided among three stocks quite distinct from Shoshonean? Plainly 
we must suppose that from one side or the other, probably from both, 
there has been a diffusion of clans. If at the time of their immigration 
the Hopi did not have clans, we may grant that clans may have been 
superposed upon them in such a manner that none of the original elements 
could afterward be discriminated, but this is as speculative as anything 
Dr. Fewkes proposes. The facts to be explained are these. The Hopi 
are a people having a Pueblo culture like the Zuni, Keres, and Tewa 
peoples, but a Shoshonean language unlike any of them, and on the 
other hand they are the only people employing a Shoshonean dialect 
to have such a culture. Do not these facts at once suggest that the 
condition has been brought about by intimate contact between one 
people which had the culture and another which had the language? 
And when a native tradition is found which seems to square with the 
expected in these very particulars, why should we not consider it a more 
probable explanation than to suppose that a single body of Shoshoneans 
had been violently Puebloized in culture or a single body of Pueblo 
Indians Shoshonized in language, suppositions which have not even the 
merit of being equally plausible? And if we find native tradition agreeing 
with the expected in one particular, why not assume its correctness in 
the threefold origin of these people ? 

The fact that the same clan names are found throughout Pueblo 
territory is no insuperable obstacle to such a supposition. In the first 
place the number of names likely to be selected to designate clans is not 
unlimited and we may confidently predict independent origins for some 
of them, but, more than that, the removal of one woman to another 
town transplants the clan along with her and no very great period of 
time need be required for all of the clans in a given totemic area to spread 
throughout that area. Finally there exists such a thing as assimilation 
of clans through which clans of different names in different towns will 
consider themselves related and in time change, or exchange, their 
names. Thus each of the seven Natchez clans is today identified with a 
corresponding clan among the Cherokee although not half of them bear 
identical names. 

But there is something besides. Professor Kroeber, in order to 
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make his point, relies on purely qualitative data, the presence of clans 
bearing identical names throughout the entire Pueblo area. It is, 
however, vital to the discussion to see in what relative numerical pro- 
portions these clans occur. Unfortunately we can not do this for all 
of the Pueblo towns but we can do it in the case of a few of them, the 
Zuiii, the Hopi pueblos, and Cochiti. On page 149 Professor Kroeber 
has himself given a numerical comparison of the principal clans in these 
towns, the true figures being altered just sufficiently to yield a fair com- 
parison between them. He has not, however, separated the two Hopi 
pueblos of the east Mesa, Walpi and Sichumovi, which it is important 
to keep apart, because, according to Hopi tradition, Sichumovi was a 
Zuiii colony. In the subjoined table I have made this alteration and 
I have made only three entries, one for each of the groups of clans 
supposed to have come to Hopi from the north, south, and east respec- 
tively. I have used the figures upon which Kroeber depends, merely 
increasing them proportionately the better to make a direct comparison. 
I have put all of the Hopi pueblos in one column except Hano as being 
of Tewan extraction and Sichumovi. 

Hopi Sichumovi Hano Zufli Cochiti 

Clans from North 61 — — 20 — 

" " South 507 616 892 340 303 

" " East 1068 1022 747 1280 1336 

1636 1638 1639 1640 1639 

If there is anything in the traditions under consideration we ought 
to find those clans from the north best represented comparatively in 
Hopi, most poorly represented in Cochiti, the farthest east of these 
pueblos, and poorly represented in Hano because it was a pueblo of 
eastern origin and in Sichumovi because it is supposed to have come 
from Zuiii. And in fact it is best represented among the true Hopi and 
not represented at all in the other pueblos mentioned. It is true that 
there are a few of this group at Zuiii but as between Zuni and Cochiti this 
is what was to have been expected. It is true that we ought also to 
have expected better representation at Hano and Sichumovi; a hundred 
per cent, confirmation is not, however, to be looked for. Again, as 
between the clans from the south and east we ought to expect the repre- 
sentation of southern clans greatest among the Hopi and poorest at 
Cochiti, and — as between the Hopi, Zuiii and Cochiti — this is precisely 
the case. Why southern clans appear to be represented better still at 
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Sichumovi and Hano I do not know, but the populations of these two 
towns are so small that a slight increase or decrease on one side would 
result in upsetting the proportions very considerably. 

I do not consider these facts to have disposed of this question by 
any means. If we could have a clan census from every other pueblo 
it is likely that a very different condition of affairs would be disclosed. 
Yet, admitting the whole question to be provisional, I feel as much 
justified in accepting Hopi tradition as embodying a true kernel of fact 
as Professor Kroeber in rejecting it because clans are qualitatively 
present throughout the Pueblo area. All of this shows that we need 
much more information from the remaining pueblos, and more studies 
of the kind here under consideration. 

John R. Swanton. 

Zuni Kin and Clan. A. L. Kroeber. (Anthropological Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History, vol. xvm, pt. II, pp. 39-204, 
3 text figures and 9 maps.) New York, 1 91 7. 

Dr. Kroeber in his admirable monograph on "Zuiii Kin and Clan" 
throws down the gauntlet to the partisans of the theory of the clan 
as the basis of society. The challenge at large is no doubt called for, 
and to Dr. Kroeber's appreciation of the importance of the blood kin 
compared with the clan and of the subordination of clan to tribe I take 
no exception; nevertheless I incline to think that Dr. Kroeber has mis- 
interpreted or undervalued in theory, even on his own scrupulous array 
of data, the position of the clan in Zuni. He has carried through this 
theoretical undervaluation along three lines, first by separating too 
rigidly the ceremonial functions in Zuni culture from what he calls 
social functions, and limiting clan participation to the former; second, 
by overlooking, in comparison with his otherwise careful research, a 
number of economic as well as of ceremonial facts which may have con- 
siderable significance in clanship analysis; third, by leaving out of con- 
sideration the more or less conscious attitude of the Zuiii themselves 
towards clanship. That a woman should be reprimanded by her husband 
for having spoken bitterly of a clansman, reprimanded merely because 
the man was her clansman, an incident once described to me, may be 
potentially as significant a fact as the fact of one national criticizing 
another for abusing a fellow countryman. Given such a sense either 
of nationality or of clanship it can hardly be said that "the clan [or the 
nation] is not thought of in ordinary personal relations of man to man, 
or of man to woman " (I fail to see how the fact of clan exogamy does 



